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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 

and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 


, .M factures. 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. . 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
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THE MIGHT OF TRUTH. 





BY JAMES RICHARDSON, JR. 
From out the little fountain 
There swells a mighty tide, 
Upon whose broad and crested waves 
The broods of commerce ride : 
And on the winged tempest 
A little seed there flies, 
Whose roots strike down, whose giant arms 
Reach upward to the skies : 
And so the little, slighted Truth, 
At length more mighty grown, 
Shall fill the nations with its power, 
And make the world its own. 


There is a flower, that, trampled on, 
Doth still more richly bloom, 

And even to its bitterest foe 
Gives forth a sweet perfume. 

The rose that’s crushed and shattered 
Doth on the breeze bestow 

A fairer scent, that farther goes 
E’en for the cruel blow. 

And so Truth’s crushed and trampled flower, 
By injury stronger grown, 

Shall win its very foes to love, 
And make the world its own. 


The wrong that highest lifts its head 
Shall soonest lose its crown ; 

The error that seems mightiest 
Shall quickest be cast down: 

And thus “‘ the first shall be the last, 
The last shall be the first ;”’ 

And that which all men praised before, 
Shall be by all accursed: 

And so the little slighted Truth 
Shall the old wrong dethrone, 

And, driving ancient error out, 
Shall make the world its own. 

Oh! Truth’s fair flower is fanned by sighs, 
And moistened by the tears 

That on the dungeon’s stony floor 
Have rained for weary years ; 

And from the cross and fiery stakes 
The streams of blood that pour 

Have scattered wide its living seeds 
To earth’s remotest shore : 

And thus the scorned and hated Truth, 
By injury mightier grown, 

Shall fill the nations with its power, 
And make the world its own. 


The head that once was bowed to earth, 
Up in the heavens now towers ; 

And the martyr of a‘former day 
Becomes the saint'of ours: 


Whole No. 1532. 


THE FOUNTAIN HEAD. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HE traveler who comes to a river notices 

it as a noble object in nature ; he sees it 
fertilizing the adjoining meadows, furnishing 
unceasing power to machinery, bearing on its 
bosom ships and the wealth of commerce, sup- 
porting populous towns by its side, and finally 
merging itself in the broad ocean. All this is 
the conspicuous aspect of the river. But to 
take a complete view of it, either in reality or 
in imagination, one must inquire for its source, 
and that is generally found in some distant 
and obscure spring, hid in the highland forest. 


Communism is such a river. Its pleasant 
and useful aspects begin to be apparent. It 
is seen to be a good school of character, a 
magazine of productive force, a supporter of 
education, an equalizer of wealth, a developer 
of genius, a promoter of moral and _ physical 
beauty on every hand. People in view of 
these results callit “the greatest curiosity of 
the age ;” but they do not gain a satisfactory 
idea of it as a whole, until they trace it 
back and inquire for its source. In doing 
so, they may be led into what may seem a 
distant and obscure region. If we are asked, 
What is the fountain head of Communism? 
we answer, it is the truth about the Second 
Coming of Christ. It is from this origin, in- 
significant and remote as it may appear, that 
the practical results seen at the Oneida Com- 
munity and its branches flow. Here was our 
first point of divergence from the common 
course of thought—here is the germ and dy- 
namic element of Communism. 

Let us trace a little way the course of this 
spring, or in other words note some of the 


s families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- While he who now, denounced and scorned, consequences of a perception of the fact that 
c ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as Speaks boldly for the right, : : : 
- amen and pint to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is Shall in_the glorious future shine, the Second Coming took place, as foretold by 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception A prophet crowned with light. Christ, at the close of the apostolic age. In 
- or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest For then the scorned and hated Truth, the first place it cuts off the claim of all 
) for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as At length more mighty grown, 5 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common Shall move the nations with its power, such hierarchs as Swedenborg and Ann Lee, 
v, property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the And make the world its own. whose pretensions rest on the allegation that 
p- women and children of the Community. The f f Cc ; i i : i i 
sone e fetters from CoLumBus they represent the Second Coming of Christ. 
ey ADMISSIONS. Indignantly are hurled ; . A , . 
These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- And he is hailed with loud acclaim— Secondly, it disposes of Millerism, by proving 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief ** Discoverer ” : . ’ rm: ° 
. way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of enttrtimamenantas wees ‘ .. to be 1800 years out of date. Thirdly, It 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its Sienneetel Sins ee disposes of Popery and all those sects which 
st- buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. And up among his kindred stars claim to be the successors of the Primitive 
he 2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- GALILEo enthrones. . . cae 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and And thus the scorned and slighted Truth, Church by showing that the latter are still in 
— — ee as a aah =. oe At length more mighty grown, business and need no successors, Fourthly, 
ind 3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- : : P i i “ 
‘ice nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be gy rie ance ~ a an acceptation of the word of Christ on this 
ve: sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood z . rig subject places persons in true relations with 
igs, that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- The Maw rejected and despised h ee l ld 
n— sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only Is worshipped and adored ; the spiritua word. It opens the door of 
ler’ those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already And the felon scorned and crucified communication with that world in a right 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- Becomes a glorious God ; > . 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote 7 sea soa a jobs (a And bright with gold that blood-stained cross, way. It presents us to the Primitive Church, 
ico. plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as Phen ne cay here not to Hades. Fift hly, it discloses Com- 
a seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for aised high above ali human signs, . pee = j . 
vn pt tl multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at Exalts his blessed name. munism to us not as rage untried exper 
ge Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and And thus the “Truth, the hated Truth, ment, or a new man-made invention, but as 
ce of the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till Each day still mightier grown, the long-tried social state of all that part of 
pt ‘of the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them Doth move the nations by its power, 


Communities right where they are. : 





And make the world its own. 





humanity which entered with Christ into the 
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resurrection. If it thus takes away from 
Communists the conceit of originality, it guar- 
antees to them success by opening to them a 
partnership in the magnificent results of 1800 
years’ progress in the unseen world. It shows 
their business to be to receive the higher civili- 
zation of those in advance of them, rather 
than to create a new one of theirown. Sixth- 
ly, it discloses the fact that all the improve- 
ments of the age are importations from the 
resurrection sphere, and places us in a situa- 
tion to recognize our benefactors in that sphere. 

Such are some of the direct consequences 
of a rectification of our views about the Sec- 
ond Coming in accordance with Christ’s words. 
If there are any who are inquiring their way 
to practical Communism on the Pentecostal 
model, we recommend to them as the first and 
best guide-board in that direction, a study of 
the New Testament declaration about the 
Second Coming of Christ. 


MRS. GREGORY'S DAUGHTER. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER V. 

TRANGE indeed were the feelings of 

Luna after bidding good-by to her dear 
aunt, and she found herself alone among 
strangers. “Is not this marvelous change of 
circumstances all a dream?” she asked her- 
self. It was with difficulty that she realized the 
fact. It required a day or two of rest before 
she was sufficiently composed to take much 
notice of her fellow-passengers. 

Luna had been told that the captain of this 
ship was a religious man. The statement was 
now corroborated by the fact that she heard 
him praying in the cabin on Sunday, the day 
on which they sailed. This little incident—of a 
praying captain instead of a swearing one, 
produced a marvelous change in the feelings 
of the young mother. That man, said Luna to 
herself, will be my friend because he recog- 
nizes God as his friend. As Capt. Furman 
was accompanied by his wife, Luna resolved 
to make her acquaintance as soon as circum- 
stances would permit. 

It was the season of the year—the latter 
part of May—which usually insures fine weath- 
er, and the Golden Gate had already carried 
them far out of sight of land. Ample leisure 
was afforded for sociability between officers 
and passengers. Before venturing to seek the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Furman, the question 
flashed in Luna’s mind—What is my position 
in society? Miss Luna Gregory and child! 
What! are you, a young girl in appearance, 
not over twenty summers, the mother of 
that large healthy child of four years? —Thump! 
thump! thump! went that beating heart with- 
in. “What shall I say? That I was married 
five years ago, and that my husband died soon 
after the birth of our child?” The very 
thought of hiding her past folly under 
the cloak of a falsehood made her tremble 
with fear, and she mentally exclaimed, “ No, 
never, God helping me. I may be despised— 


shunned by all on board when the truth about 
my past life is known ; but it is better, far bet- 
ter, to be despised by man here, than by my 
Maker hereafter.” 


This inward struggle and 








victory over the spirit of the world, gave Luna 
new peace and courage to stand by the truth 
at all hazards. Her mother’s motto came to 
mind, “Confess the truth and shame the 
devil.” Having thus created a truth-loving 
atmosphere in her own heart, she was ready 
to obey the voice within and make a clean 
breast of her past life to Mrs. Furman, if 
Providence should open the way for her to 
do so. 

The heroic girl did not wait long for the 
right occasion, for both Luna and her child 
had already attracted the attention of all on 
board. And no wonder, for Luna Gregory was 
a beautiful woman. She was saved all em- 
barrassment in the matter of forming an ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Furman. A good angel 
put it in the heart of this lady to seek an inter- 
view with the young mother. Mrs. Furman 
began by remarking pleasantly, that she and 
her husband desired very much to have the 
Golden Gate become a floating bethel, and the 
very gate of heaven to every soul on board. 
From that moment Luna felt that God had 
given her a friend, a mother, a sister, in the 
wife of Captain Furman. 

Luna became deeply interested in the fol- 
lowing sketch Mrs. Furman gave of her- 
self: ‘I became a convert to Christ when 
quite a young girl. My father was a sea-cap- 
tain, and a very religious man. Mother and I 
used to accompany him very often on his long 
voyages. Praying, reading the Bible, and 
trusting in the goodness of God were as much 
a part of my father’s business on the ocean, 
as the ordering of his men ina storm. It was 
his way, he said, of insuring safety to ship, 
cargo and crew. At the age of ten I came 
under conviction of sin. I was with my fath- 
er on a voyage to India when it occurred. 
It was twenty-five years ago. My husband 
was cabin boy on the same voyage, where he 
and most of the crew were also converted. 
We had had a very narrow escape from a ter- 
rible ship-wreck in a fearful storm off the coast 
of China. Father said that the vessel and all 
on board were saved in answer to prayer, and 
he told the owners and insurance companies 
when he got home, that they were indebted to 
Jesus Christ for the safety of ship and cargo. 
They smiled and said they guessed his experi- 
ence and presence of mind had more to do 
with their escape than any thing else. ‘Well,’ 
replied my father, ‘who gave me that pre- 
sence of mind?’ They said no more. 

“My husband first became acquainted with 
my father on this wise. When at home in 
the city of New York my father helped carry 
on the ‘ Sailor’s Meetings’ in Waterand Roose- 
velt-streets. Those meetings were always ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Sea-faring men and 
boys never do any thing by halves. They are 
whole-hearted ; and when they surrender their 
affections to Christ, they do it with such a 
hearty good will that no one can doubt their 
sincerity. 

“ John—my husband’s name is John—when 
about twelve years old was taken by his pa- 
rents to che sailor’s meeting to hear that re- 
markable preacher, in those days, Rev. Mr. 
Taylor who had himself been a sailor in his 
youth. My father took a part in the meeting, 





and John went forward to the anxious-seat to 
be prayed for. So my father had a talk with 
him. After that he wanted to become a sailor. 
His parents were unwilling at first to have him 
go to sea; but after talking with father and 
hearing him say that boys could go to worse 
places than to sea; that it did not matter so 
much where they went, as it did with whom 
they went, etc., they gave their consent. As I 
had no brother, father said I might have John 
for a brother. I was much pleased with that 
arrangement ; and as he was to be a sailor I 
wanted to be one too. Then father said, 
‘Sarah,’ you are a sailor already ; you can be 
John’s instructor. Having been with my fa- 
ther on so many voyages I had learned almost 
every thing about the ship. At the age of four- 
teen John and I became somewhat attached. 
One day John neglected one of his duties on 
account of his devotion to me. Father saw it, 
and coming upon us suddenly said, ‘none of 
that John while on board my ship, for the devil 
will be to pay at once. Making love is a haz- 
ardous business on land, and much more so at 
sea. Many a noble vessel with all on board, 
has been lost by the officers’ neglect of duty 
while making love to the pretty women among 
the passengers.’ John was scared almost out 
of his senses, and I was not much better off. 
After that I did not accompany my father on 
his voyages so often. 


“You see Miss Gregory, that I have learned 
to spin long yarns which you know is a sailor’s 
weakness.” 

“Oh, go on, go on, Mrs. Furman, I am ex- 
ceedingly interested in your narrative.” 

“Well, John Furman won my fathers confi- 
dence and good will, especially as he did not 
lose his interest in religion. At the age of 
eighteen he was promoted to the office of 
second mate, and at twenty, he became first 
mate, and at twenty-one we were married. 
My father then resigned his command in 
favor of my husband.” 

This simple story from the lips of Mrs. Fur- 
man, a lady about thirty-five years of age, pre- 
possessing, gentle, yet dignified and womanly, 
made Luna feel perfectly at home in her socie- 
ty. Indeed, it seemed to her unsophisticated 
spirit, quite miraculous that friendships could 
be formed so suddenly yet possessing all the 
qualities of long acquaintance. So in the 
course of a few days the captain and his wife 
were made fully acquainted with Luna’s history 
up to the day she placed herself under their 
charge. 


Among the passengers were two missiona- 
ries and their wives, two male and four female © 
teachers, besides several single gentlemen, all 
going out to settle in the newly-acquired States 
and Territories on the Pacific coast. Dis- 
covering as Mr. and Mrs. Furman did, that the 
missionaries and teachers, more particularly, 
were curious to know something of Miss 
Gregory’s history, the question arose in their 
minds whether they had not better call a meet- 
ing of the religious people on board ship, and 
communicate to them the main facts in Luna’s 
history. Luna was consulted. “Yes,” said 
she, “the truth can not hurt any one. Follow 
your own best judgment in the matter.” 
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Accordingly the day fixed for the revela- 
tion was the following Sunday, after the close 
of the religious services. The total number 
of persons on board the Golden Gate, officers, 
crew, and passengers, was fifty ; thirty of whom 
were of the latter class. Nearly one-half of 
this number professed an interest in the cause 
of Christ. 

No missionary, probably, was more earnestly 
devoted to the work of saving souls than Cap- 
tain Furman. He was among the few who be- 
lieved in being a young convert forever. 
When he failed of having a revival on ship- 
board, or conversions among his crew, and 
passengers, he interrogated his own heart for 
the obstructing cause. He was a staunch be- 
liever in special providences. He looked on 
Luna’s case, as an impending work of grace 
during the voyage. They were now in the 
latitude of the trade-winds and the manning 
of the ship requiring but little attention from 
the men, Captain F. freely distributed among 
them religious tracts, books and papers. 

The appointed day came round, and one of 
the missionaries was invited to read a portion 
of Scripture, and to make such remarks as the 
occasion might suggest. The eighth chapter 
of John containing the passage, “ Neither do I 
comdemn thee, go and sin no more,” was read 
and feelingly commented on. At the close of 
the religious exercises Captain Furman invited 
his fellow Christians to remain for awhile. 
The few non-professors immediately left the 
room. Mr. F. then said, “ You may have been 
surprised to see our young Christian friend, 
Miss Gregory leave the cabin. She did so at 
my request, for she is involved in the object of 
this gathering. It is by no means strange that 
you have been somewhat curious to know more 
about this young women, so beautiful, . the 
mother of a sweet child, and wholly unattended 
in her travels. She has told every thing to 
Mrs. Furman and we have her consent to make 
known to you the main incidents of her early 
life.” At this stage of the affair Mrs. F. 
handed her husband a communication from 
Luna to be read publicly if expedient. Af- 
ter a hasty perusal the Captain remarked: 
“ Here is a simple, straightforward letter from 
Miss Gregory herself, which will explain to you 
the object of this meeting much better than I 
can do it.” He then read the missive, which 
related the occurrences with which the reader 
is already familiar, in such a simple, touching 
way, that it was with difficulty that Captain 
Furman could read it through. His heart, 
he said, had got into his mouth and choked his 
utterance. In addition, the Captain referred 
to Luna’s experience in turning from J. to 
Christ, seeking repentance unto life, etc. At 
this stage of the meeting not a dry eye could 
be seen. The missionaries and teachers ex- 
claimed, “ Noble woman! a Christian heroine, 
God bless her truthful heart.” 

“She counted the cost,” said the warm- 
hearted Captain, “ of being looked down upon 
and shunned by all on board. But her love of 
the truth and courage to confess it, instead of 
separating her from us has drawn her to us, as 
no other course could have done.” 


It is related of Edward Fox, son of Henry, first 





Lord Holland, that “he went with his brother 
Charles James Fox, to witness the first balloon as- 
centin England. There was a great crowd, and 
Fox detected a pickpocket attempting to relieve 
him of his watch. ‘My friend,” said he, “you 
have chosen an occupation which will be your ruin 
at last.” The thief burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
“O Mr. Fox, forgive me, and let me go. I have 
been driven to this by necessity alone; my wifeand 
children are starving!” Fox compassionately gave 
him a guinea, and he went away with blessings on 
his lips. Soon after, Fox wishing to know what 
time it was, found his watch missing. ‘Good, 
God!” he exclaimed, “my watch is gone!” 
“Yes,” answered his brother, “I known it is; I 
saw your friend take it.” ‘Saw him take it, and 
made no attempt to stop him!” “ Really,” said 
the general, “you and he appeared to be on such 
good terms with each other that I did not like to 
interfere.”—Ga/laxy. 


A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE.—The editor of the 
Brunswick (Me.) 7e/egraph, himself a trustworthy 
man, in the issue of his paper for last week, tells 
the following : 


On Monday last we called on Mr. John Fitzgerald, 
the well-known temperance lecturer, (living on 
Bank-street,) who is confined to his bed, quite 
feeble, but still able to converse briefly with 
friends who call. At this interview he related to 
us a remarkable experience, for so we will call it, 
through which he passed on Saturday morning, 
19th ult., the day upon which the fire occurred in 
Fall River, Mass. Mrs. Fitzgerald had arranged 
her husband for his morning nap, and left to enter 
the stable, in the rear of the house and attached 
thereto ; almost as soon as she had passed into the 
building, she heard the cry of “fire,” in tones so 
startling that she rushed back to the house in the 
greatest alarm, to hear her husband repeat the cry 
in tones as loud as the first call—all the more 
startling to her as for several days he had spoken 
not above a whisper ; he was evidently greatly ex- 
cited, catching at the bed-clothes, and attempting 
to get out of bed—saying he must have his clothing. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald asked her husband “What does 
this mean ?;” . 

“Wife,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “ there is a fire in 
a factory in Fall River, Mass., in the upper story, 
the mule room; I see the sparks flying from the 
machinery as sparks fly froma grindstone when 
men are grinding their tools, and the factory is full 
of women and children. 1 see it all.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald remarked that his wife must tell 
us the rest, which she did substantially as follows 
—put in as brief a form as possible, as our only 
object is to make a plain recital of what we heard 
in the course of conversation. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
then went on to remark that her husband all the 
time was endeavoring to get up from his bed to 
escape the fire, saying that it was near to him, and 
he must assist the poor people—close that door 
into the entry or the women and children will be 
burned to death—an old sailor, he could rig a 
better ladder than that—splice this, splice that— 
don’t jump from the windows (this expression oft- 
repeated,) for it is only a choice of death between 
the fire and being crushed upon the pavement—to 
the firemen, why do you do this and why do you 
do that—see these poor women and little children 
filling the room, and yet the laws of Massachusetts 
forbid the employment in factories of children 
under a certain age. Mrs. Fitzgerald was alone 
with her husband, and exerted her utmost strength 
to keep him in bed. It seemed to her almost, an 
age, but she took no note of the time. All at once 
Mr. Fitzgerald fell back upon the pillow and said: 
“Tt is all over; the roof has fallen in and these 
people are burned.” After that he was completely 
prostrated ; and Mrs. Fitzgerald for some time 
feared that he would not recover from the shock. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said he never thought of looking 
at his watch, but that he saw the fire in the morn- 
ing somewhere from seven to nine o’clock. It was 
not until Monday that Mrs. Fitzgerald heard of 
the fire, and not until] Tuesday, 22d, she got a 
paper containing an account of it. This she read 


to her husband; he several times stopped her and ° 


told her what was to come in the newspaper ac- 
count, as “he had seen it all.” Subsequently Mr. 
Fitzgerald repeated somewhat and said; I saw the 
fire, but somehow I could not tell the building, 
and it must be a factory put up since I was ac- 
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quainted with Fall River.” He has often lectured 
there. 


Above are the statements as given to us, and all 


| we vouch for is a correct rendering of them. We 
| Offer no explanation, but it is dueto Mr. Fitzgerald 


to say that he disavows all belief in spiritualistic 
manifestations, and finds it marvelously strange 
that such an experience should befall him. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald is equally decided in her belief, and re- 
marks to us that the scene in that bedroom had 
reality enough for her without a thought of seeking 
an explanation of its strange features. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, like her husband, lectures on temperance, 
and both told us the story free from excitement, 
with an evident determination to avoid every ex- 
pression that could impart to it a supernatural air. 
It was a plain recital of the events of the morning. 
To those who do not know the parties, we have 
only to add that they are entitled to belief as speak- 
ing at least what they believe to be the truth. 
—N. Y. Times. 


SWEET SCENTED ANTsS.—I have just returned from 
Mr. A. J. Lauderdale’s, where I had been on a visit of 
inquiry and reference to the sweet ants. The whole 
family were present, and all declare that they have often 
smelt them when by accident, in their nocturnal visits, 
one would get crushed under foot. They have also cap- 
tured them and smelt their sweet perfume when crushed 
between the fingers. Capt. Lauderdale states that the 
odor which the ants emitted on being crushed surpassed 
in sweetness any perfumery he had ever seen; that he 
had repeatedly searched for them since he had evacuated 
the place, without success ; that the horticultural ants 
had, since the house was left unoccupied, filled up the 
fireplace with bushels of sand; and gave it as his opin- 
ion that they had driven off the fragrant ants. My son 
examined them and pronounced it the sweetest odor he 
had ever experienced. 

These ants are extremely rare, but that they do exist 
there is but little doubt.—GipEon Lincecum, Long 
Point, Texas. 

ROBBER ANTS.—Once upon a time there dwelt in 
my yard a flourishing colony of the very smallest species 
of black ant. The servants about my cook house had 
spilt a quantity of syrup which ran through the floor. 
The littie ants had found it, and seemingly the entire 
population were out and busy packing it away to their 
home. 

The microscope showed that they carried the syrup in 
their abdomen. But before they had secured all the 
syrup, I observed there was great excitement along 
the road. The larger, black, erratic ants had discovered 
them while carrying home the syrup, and were taking it 
away from them. It was really painful to observe the 
ruthless manner in which they slaughtered and robbed 
the helpless little ants of their distended sacks of sweet- 
ness. 

They grabbed up the heavily burdened little fellows, 
doubled them, and, biting open the abdomen, drew out 
the full sack and seemed to swallow it ; then, casting the 
lacerated carcass aside, they furiously sprang upon 
another of the panic-stricken crowd and repeated the 
horrid operation. Millions of these heartless butchers 
were at work; and soon, on” account of their wealth, 
that populous city was exterminated.—/did, 


HAY FEVER AND ITS CAUSE. 





In a book entitled ‘‘ Experimental Researches on the 
Causes and nature of Catarrhus Aistivus (Hay-fever 
or Hay-asthma), “Mr. Blackley publishes some very 
interesting conclusions respecting this singular disease. 
He finds that it is peculiar to the educated classes, but 
it is not aristocratic, like the gout, being more common 
in proportion to the spread of mental culture and the 
intensity of intellectual occupation. And yet a highly 
organized state of mind is not the only element in its 
propagation, for race qualities seem to have a marked 
effect upon it. Thus in Europe it is most common in 
England, after which follow Germany, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Scotland, Italy, Russia and Ireland. Cli- 
mate therefore has no influence upon its propagation, 
for England and Ireland, which are geographically con- 
tiguous, form the extremes of the above list. Out of 
one hundred and fifty-two patients, eighty-one were 
English, thirty-six German, and only one Irish. As to 
the actual inciting cause of the disease, it has been re- 
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ferred to summer heat, dust, ozone, the odors of flowers, 
the pollen of blossoms, and especially of grasses. The 
author’s experiments lead him to the conclusion that it 
is to the pollen of flowering plants (including grasses) that 
the disease is due. He collected pollen grains from the 
atmosphere, and gives curves showing the number of 
grains which gathered on a square centimeter of surface 
from May 28 to August 1, 1866, the highest number, 
eight hundred and eighty, falling on June 28. By using 
kites he ascertained the proportionate amount of pollen at 
high levels in the atmosphere, with the somewhat remarka- 
ble result that at one thousand five hundred feet above 
the earth the pollen was found to be more abundant than 
on the surface. The author found the germs and spores 
of other plants generally outnumbered the pollen, and 
he thinks that “if these should resemble pollen in its 
capacity for absorbing water and discharging granular 
matter under the influence of moisture, we may have a 
form of finely divided vegetable and animal matter 
thrown into theair, which the best modern instruments 
might fail to discover the nature and origin of, but which 
might, nevertheless, be a powerful cause of disease.” 
As to the places least likely to be affected by the dis- 
ease, the author found hay fever least common in those 
localities where pollen is least likely to be plentiful, 
such as the centers of large cities, the seashore, and 
high-lying districts given up to pasturage.— Galaxy. 
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FUTURE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


W* have recently read an interesting paper by 
Robert Dale Owen. giving an account of 
the latest spiritualistic manifestations which he 
witnessed at Philadelphia, in the months of June 
and July last, during some forty sittings with the 
celebrated mediums, the Holmes family. Some 
very wonderful things are told. The spirit of 
“ Katie King” materialized so as to undergo tests 
like those applied by Mr. Crookes in London, with- 
out any entrancement of mediums, or the presenc¢ 
of any human being in the dark cabinet. The fol- 
lowing extract gives a good idea of the progress 
made in the seances Mr. Owen attended : 


I have seen “ Katie” issue from the cabinet 
more than a hundred times in full form; passing 
in her graceful way around the circle and address- 
ing a kind word or two or a “ God bless you!” to 
the friends she knew. She has suffered me to cut 
from her head a lock of hair; and she has herself 
cut for me and in my presence a piece of her dress, 
and also of her veil, the former being apparently 
fine bishop’s lawn, and the latter a bit of lace, eith- 
er of the finest quality’ of Honiton. or else of 
point de Venise, I am not certain which. She kas 
allowed me to touch her hand, her face. her person, 
and to kiss her on the forehead; she then taking 
my face in both her hands, and giving me a similar 
kiss in return. She has handed me from the cabi- 
net aperture a nosegay of red and white roses, wet 
as with heavy dew, and I found among them a 
little note, asking my acceptance of them. During 
a private sitting I gave her a mother-of-pearl cross 
with a piece of white silk cord attached, together 
with a small note folded up in which I had written : 
“T offer you this dear Annie, because, though it 
be simple, it is white and pure and beautiful as you 
are.” She took both, did not open the note, sus- 
pended the cross from her neck, kissed it, and re- 
treated to the cabinet, closing the door. In a min- 
ute or two she returned, with the cross in one 
hand and the folded note in the other, bent over 
me and said, in her low, earnest voice and with her 
charming smile: “ White and pure and beautiful 
like me—is it?” Howdid she. read that note? 
The cabinet with its door closed, and its apertures 
covered with black curtains, is, as I have often 
verified, quite dark. Ever after, when she appeared 


she wore that cross on her breast, reminding one 
of the well-known lines in Pope’s “ Rape o 
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Lock.” I observed that at times when she issued 
from the cabinet this cross shone as with a phos- 
phorescent luster. She had also given to her, by 
visitors, a ring, a bracelet, and a locket, which she 
frequently wore. The most usual gifts, however, 
were nosegays, and these seemed to give her espec- 
ial pleasure; she frequently, after smelling them, 
remarked to me how charmingly fragrant they 
were. On one occasion I handed to her a hair 
chain which had been presented to me by a friend 
since deceased. This she took with her and re- 
turned next day with a message from her who had 
given it to me. 

I was is in the habit after each sitting, of care- 
fully examining the cabinet ; but neither cross, nor 
ring, nor bracelet, nor locket, nor chain was ever 
to be found ; minute search, with a light, did not 
even reveal a rose leaf. 

With such or similar phenomena you are doubt- 
less familiar; but I have seen “ Katie,” on seven 
or eight different occasions, suspended in full form 
about two feet from the ground for ten or fifteen 
seconds. It was within the cabinet, but in full 
view ; and she moved her arms and feet gently, as 
a swimmer upright in the water might do. I have 
seen her on five several evenings disappear and re- 
appear before my eyes, and not more than eight or 
nine feet distant. On one occasion, when I had given 
her a calla lily, she gradually vanished, holding it in 
her hand, and fading out from the head down, and 
the lily remained visible after the hand which held 
it was gone, the flower, however, finally disappear- 
ing also. When she reappeared the lily came back 
also, at first as a bright spot only, which gradually 
expanded into the flower. Then “ Katie” stepped 
out from the cabinet, waving to us with all her 
wonted grace her adieu ere she finally retired for 
the evening. Thus I have seen a material object 
as well as a spirit vanish and reappear. 


One principal objection which the scientific men 
have made to the examination of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena is, that most of the communications re- 
ceived from the spirit-world have been weak, fool- 
ish ‘“twaddle,” utterly unworthy of the persons 
from whom they purported to come. This objec- 
tion is very fairly met by a communication from 
“ Katie” through Dr. Child, reported by Mr. Owen 
in these words: 

My DEAR FRIENDS—I should be sorry if you 
inferred that the way in which I sometimes appear 
and speak to you and to other friends when I am 
materialized is a true exponent of my present con- 
dition, and that the rude and trifling manner then 
exhibited is a real reflection of my interior state. 
It is important you should know that spirits either 
in or out of the form, as you call it, are to a very 
great extent subject to the influences of the ma- 
terial elements with which they are clothed ; and 
if I could have you spend a little time with me in 
an appreciative manner, in my interior home in 
spirit-land, you would not know me as the same 
Katie that calls you “stupid ” and uses expressions 
which are often quite repulsive to my inner con- 
sciouness. The laws of spiritual manifestation 
are absolute, and whenever a spirit approaches a 
medium it must be more or less materialized, first 
in order to come into the atmosphere of the earth, 
and then into that of the medium ; and if it pre- 
sents itself in form, it is obliged, under a law, to 
appear as nearly as may be as it was when it pass- 
ed from the earth. Thus a child of earth, though 
grown to maturity in spirit-life, returns as a child. 
Deformed persons present their deformities with 
precision. Spirits retain not only the recollection 
of the earthly conditions and appearances, but 
also the power of assuming them in spirit-life 
whenever it is desirable. You will see the impor- 
tance of this power of maintaining or recurring to 
the primitive conditions of spirit-life, at least for a 
time, and until all those to whom a recognition is 
necessary shall have passed into that state; for 
this power is retained so as to be easily exercised 
until after all who are living on the earth at the 
time a spirit enters this world have also passed on, 
so that the new born spirit can not fail to recognize 
its friends and relations. I am requested to say to 
you that all spirits, when they return to earth, 
whether they communicate or not, are absolutely 
subject to this law. They must assume the con- 
ditions they had when they left the earthly form, 
although they may bring to earth many thoughts 
and ideas, which they have acquired in the interior 
life; but even these are somewhat modified by 
being presented through the necessary conditions 
which surround them at the time: for instance, 
scholars from the spirit-land, speaking through me- 








diums who are ignorant of language and the rules 
of grammer, may be compelled to use the incorrect 
expressions of the medium. It is a truth that 
“the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets ;” and every spiritual communication that 
has ever been given has been more or less modifi- 
ed by the channel through which it has passed, as 
well as by the essentially materialistic conditions 
which spirits may have been compelled to assume 
when they came into the earth’s atmosphere and 
into rapport with mediums. 


A notable feature of all spirit-manifestations 
thus far has been the low character of the spirits 
engaged. Many of them are apparently the spirits 
of Indians and other ignorant, uncultivated per- 
sons. Even “Katie King,” who, assisted by her 
parents and others, has taken the leading part in 
the most remarkable manifestations, confesses that 
her father was, during his earth-life, ‘so passion- 
ate, so irritable and intemperate in his habits, that 
at times it was dangerous for any one to be with 
him;” that her mother was “a weak woman, 
physically and mentally;” and that she herself 
was seduced when but little more than seventeen 
years of age. The character of nearly all the 
manifestations reported in the newspapers and 
magazines goes to show that only the lowest dwell- 
ers of spirit-land have as yet approached men in 
this open, external way. If this is true we may 
consider that our spiritualistic studies have only 
just begun. 

In the conversation which followed the reading 
of Mr. Owen’s paper Mr. Noyes said: 

‘“* My expectation is that not only spirits such as 
are now discussed and investigated will manifest 
themselves, but that all the better grades of spirits, 
up to the very highest, will come to us in the same 
apparent manner. In general my idea is, that the 
whole subject of theology is passing from the re- 
gion of argument to the region of manifestation— 
of matter-of-fact demonstration. The old question 
of immortality has already undergone that transition 
and become an established fact. The return to us 
of any spirit, however ignorant, proves so much. 
All important matters in regard to spiritual inter- 
ests must, sooner or later, come to be known in 
the same way as immortality is now known. 
Leaving behind the old methods of theological proof 
by argument, I believe that sooner or later, God, 
himself will manifest his existence in some such 
way as these spirits do, and so make us sure of it. 
He can do it, and he certainly will; there is no 
reason why he should not.” 

There is something impressive in the recent de- 
velopments of spiritualism, progressing as they do 
in the midst of the tremendous struggle between 
infidelity and old Bible theology. Just now when 
Positivism exalts itself and prepares to condemn 
all religions which are not susceptible of proof, 
new facts appear and furnish the proof required. 
If Dr. Holland had understood the meaning of the 
spiritualistic phenomena of the present day he 
would have ‘ spoken with better cheer” when he 
wrote the following depressing lines: 

The old orthodox view of the Bible as a plenarily 
inspired book, from the first word of Genesis to 
the last of St. John’s Revelations, is already for- 
saken by more minds than can be counted; and, 
by necessity, with the relinquishment of this view 
goes by the board a great mass of theology en- 
tirely dependent upon it for existence. The cur- 
rent popular theology can not possibly be saved 
without the current and popular view of the Bible. 
They stand or falltogether. * * * * * *# 

The facts are, however, that the revolution is 
going on independent of the theologians and the 
religious teachers, and if they are doing any thing 
about it they are fighting it. The result will proba- 
bly, and most naturally, be a reign of infidelity, out 
of which, after weary, wretched years, we shall 
slowly emerge with our Christianity purged of its 
extraneous doctrines, and with a new class of re- 
ligious teachers, who will look back upon the pres- 
ent position as one of gross blindness and fatal 
fatuity on the part of their predecessors. * * 

The people having been taught to associate the 
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religion of the Bible with a certain view of inspira- 
tion, imagine that religion stands or falls with that 
view. There could not be a more natural or logical 
result of the teachings of the last three hundred 
years than this; and if religious teachers are not 
ready with their answer when the time comes to 
speak—and that time in a great many communities 
is now—a crop of infidels will be the result. The 
growing inattention to religion among the more 
intelligent masses, the lack of religious faith in 
the literary class, the enmity—sometimes coarse 
and always aggressive—of the scientists, show that 
the time to speak, and to speak in earnest, has 
come. 

Mr. Noyes’ view is the more hopeful one. God is 
giving us new facts to support the Bible faith, and 
there is little danger that it will be overwhelmed 
and destroyed. When the writers of the Bible, 
Moses, David, Paul and John. shall come among 
us in visible form—and we expect they will when 
everything is ready for their manifestation— 
they will be able to uphold the faith, whatever tech- 
nical flaws may be found in the Bible meanwhile. 

F. W. S. 


THE FORCES OF MODERN PROGRESS. 


I 
‘** The one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, ”’ 


S the manifestation of the kingdom of God. 
I This is the secret of all history, the goal of all 
progress. For this all science, building better 
than it knows, is working. For this religion is 
working. For this the Bible and Christianity exist 
—its advent will be the fulfillment of their mission. 
“ Far-off” the ‘divine event’? has ever seemed to 
the outward-looker ; yet to the inward eye, which 
can place itself at a central standpoint and gather 
a view from all the fields of human and divine move- 
ment, the “day of the Lord hastens greatly.” 
Never before in the history of the race have the 
skies given better tokens, or the columns of prog- 
ress moved more swiftly toward the final concentra- 
tion and outcome. Though the vision has seemed 
to “tarry long” «nd one “Lost Leader” after another 
has fainted, turned aside, or failed, while men have 
watched, yet it has surely been coming all the time 
and “has not tarried.” 

Il 

Progress toward the kingdom of God, like all 
other movements that have their origin in God, 
is a duality. It is a movement, not in a single, di- 
rect line, but is the resultant of the play of two 
great, original forces—science and faith. These 
two forces in their action through human life take 
on two modes of motion—Intellectualism and Spir- 
ituality. The one is a motion to “know all things” 
through the action of the intellect ; the other is a 
motion to “believe all things” through the action of 
the heart. The one perceives with the mind and 
the outward senses; the other perceives with the 
senses of the heart and spiritual clairvoyance. 
The one surrounds itself with a realm of positive, 
outward, intellectual science; the other sees and 
communes with the living, interior beings who create 
the facts that are the basis of all intellectual science. 
The one sees only the works of God; the other 
sees God himself. 

Il 

The history of modern Christendom is a history 
of the operation of these two forces. It began in 
a revival of learning and a revival of religion. The 
breaking up of the “dark ages” was characterized 
by two great events. One was the capture of Con- 
stantinople and theEastern Empire by the Turks. By 
this the generation of Greek scholars, whose inter- 
est and home had centered in the Eastern capital, 
were driven out upon Western Europe. They 
spread their intellectual and literary spirit, and in- 
noculated the western nations with their enthusi- 
asm. From this began the revival of letters and 
classical learning, which was the dawn of all mod- 





ern intellectual "progress. Through‘it the old in- 
tellectual spirit of Greece entered into the Gothic 
nations and modern life. On the other hand, about 
the same time began a revolt against the ecclesias- 
tical despotism of Rome. This was a movement 
of the spiritual force-—a revival of religion. Under 
Wycliffe, Huss and Luther it resulted in the Refor- 
mation, and was the dawn of all modern spiritual 
progress. 


From thence down to our day these two forces 
have been operating in parallel lines. Much of the 
time in outward and seeming antagonism, they 
have in fact been steadily working for each other ; 
acting and reacting on each other; clearing each 
other’s paths for mutual progress. Intellectualism 
and spirituality, science and religion, positivism 
and spiritualism, are the moving forces of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Iv. 

Having thus found the sources of our modern 
progress, where shall we find the best representa- 
tive of them at the present time, and in recent 
history? This does not seem a hard task. The 
course of the river of progress, fed by these two 
streams, is visible, and may be thus traced: 

The revival of intellectualism and the revival of 
religion with which the river started, reached their 
highest tide among the Gothic nations of Europe. 
Flowing onward through these nations, they finally 
reached their highest tide among the Anglo-Saxons. 
England during the 16th and 17th centuries was 
the foremost nation of all the world, in what was 
best and brightest in literature and religion, in sci- 
ence and spirituality. It was the age of Shakes- 
pere, Milton, Bacon, Newton and Raleigh in litera- 
ture and science; of Robinson and Cromwell, the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans in religion—an age of 
giants. It was the age of the Novum Organon, 
the Principia, and of the English Bible. Out of 
the England of these centuries, came by a process 
of evolution and selection the Pilgrim and Puritan 
emigration to New England. Analyzed from every 
point of view, this is the central, pivotal event in 
the history of English-speaking peoples. No man 
has measured, nor can measure, its results. It 
took the best of England’s race—its richest, most 
pregnant blood—which had in it the freshest re- 
ligious inspiration and discipline, and was inocu- 
lated with the noblest intellectual impulses of the 
time, and transplanted it to a new world, there to 
lead the column of human progress toward the 
hope of all the ages—the Kingdom of God. 


v. 
“* Westward the star of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past ; 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

Thus wrote Berkeley, when he saw New England, 
and the promise of the future there breaking 
forth. ‘To him, as to all clear seers, the path to 
the Kingdom of God had crossed the ocean, and 
was thenceforth to be traced from the Rock of 
Plymouth and the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 


One hundred years in the New World. Pilgrim 
and Puritan have planted and watered, and God 
has given the increase. Churches have been planted ; 
religion has alternately flourished and decayed. 
Schools and colleges have been founded; the pri- 
mary bases of the educational life and power of 
New England have been laid. The two streams of 
intellectualism and spirituality, science and revival- 
ism, have flowed through the new nation and pro- 
duced their fruits. Now comes an event which was 
to influence all after time. The two streams meet 
in supreme development in ove man—Jonathan 
Edwards. Jonathan Edwards was the strongest 
intellect of his time—probably of the previous six- 
teen centuries. Added to this, he was the most 
perfect embodiment of enlightened revivalism or 
spirituality,’since the days of the Apostles. Through 
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him as a medium, was begun” the greatest revival 
of modern times—a revival that swept not only this 
country, but crossing the ocean captured Whitefield 
and Wesley, and shook all England. 

The great outcome of the Edwards revivals, 
and of Edwards’s influence, personally and by his 
writings, was the birth of the American Congrega- 
tional Church. New England religion had from 
the first been Congregational. But previous to 
Edwards’s time, it had been a Congregationalism 
which came with the fathers from England. It was 
not perfectly adapted to the new world and the 
new age. It was not a perfect combination of the 
intellectual 1nd the spiritual. It was, like the early 
fathers, mainly religious. In Edwards the two 
were united, and in the Edwards revival and from 
his labors and spirit, a new Congregationalism came 
forth, in which the same combination was _ pres- 
ent. Thus American Congregationalism was born 
and Jonathan Edwards was its father. In the 
American Congregational Church, since Edwards’s 
time, as we propose to show hereafter, has been 
the central line of progress toward the Kingdom 
of God. t. & 


THE NEW “OLD CATHOLICISM.” 





EWS from Germany indicates that the pro- 

gress of “Old Catholicism” in that country is 
at present remarkable. ‘It is safe to assert,” says 
the V. ¥. Zimes, “that no religious schism has 
ever before excited such universal attention in Ger- 
many.” 

The following sketch of its origin may be of 
interest : 

The session of the great Vatican Council, “the 
most important event in the history of the Catholic 
Church during the nineteenth century” closed in 
1870. Its decrees had been accepted by the 
bishops and promulgated by the Episcopate with- 
out the consent of the civil governments. In Ba- 
varia it was done in the face of an express prohi- 
bition. In March, 1871, Dr. Déllinger, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Mu- 
nich, addressed a declaration to the Archbishop of 
Munich, refusing submission to the decrees. The 
Archbishop replied in a pastoral letter, and soon 
after formally excommunicated him. 

Some priests in various parts of Germany, adop- 
ted the views of Dr. Ddéllinger, and were joined by 
Father Hyacinthe. These assumed the title of 
Old Catholics and convened a congress at Munich 
in September. It met under the leadership of Dr. 
Déllinger, and comprised priests and laymen, but 
no bishops. The resolutions adopted by the con- 
gress embraced the abolition of mass, of celibacy 
ot the clergy, and of invocation of the saints. 

Although the movement was apparently insig- 
nificant, the German Government, with Bismarck at 
its head, was favorable to it. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship sustained the priests who had been 
excommunicated, and fought their battles with the 
bishops for them. These and other causes for dis- 
pute between the spiritual and temporal powers 
led the German Empire to acourse of open hos- 
tility to the Jesuits and all kindred societies, 
culminating finally in their 
July 4, 1872. 

During the year, though thus stoutly sustained 
and defended by the government, the dissidents from 
the Council of the Vatican did not increase, num- 
bering in all less than fifty priests. In September, 
however, they called another Old Catholic Congress 
at Cologne, with a view to effecting an organization. 
It was attended by the Jansenist Archbishop of 
Utrecht, two bishops of the Established Church of 
England, one Protestant Episcopal bishop from the 
United States, and two hundred and fifty delegates 
from different parts of Germany. 

No definite confession of faith was adopted, but 
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in view of the fact that no German bishop had 
joined them, a committee was chosen to arrange the 
election of bishops. 


Among the resolutions were those affirming the 
right of excommunicated priests to officiate; of 
congregations to elect their own pastors, and many 
others. They also declared themselves in favor of 
civil marriages, and made various propositions for re- 
form. While this movement was slowly progress- 
ing the relations ofthe Church to various countries, 
especially Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, Mexico and 
Brazil, were becoming more and more complicated. 


In Germany amendments were made to the 
Prussian constitutional charter, which were intended 
to affect the Catholic Church in that kingdom. In 
spite of much opposition these laws were passed 
and published in May, 1873. By them the whole 
status of the Roman Catholic Church was changed. 
The action of the Pope was abolished by forbid- 
ding any foreign jurisdiction. A court of appeal 
was established for the final decision of all eccle- 
siastical matters, and the government took control 
of religious schools, and appointment of priests. 
A war between Church and State began at once. 
Recalcitrant bishops and priests all over the coun- 
try were arrested, fined and imprisoned. The con- 
test is still fiercely raging. Prussia seems abso- 
lutely determined that the temporal power of the 
Pope must entirely cease in her dominions. Dur- 
ing this disturbed condition of affairs the Old 
Catholic movement took a permanent form, though 
the ground they held was indefinite. In some re- 
spects they were considered as members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in others their member- 
ship had ceased. 


On June 4, the Assembly of Delegates appointed 
by the Old Catholic Congress chose Prof. Reinkens 
of Breslau, as missionary-bishop without a see. 
This man who is to-day the soul of the Old 
Catholic party, spent his youth working in a cotton- 
factory. His own unaided energy and genius won 
for him an education and a professorship. He has 
been associated with Dr. Déllinger from the first, in 
his conflict with the Pope and his adherents, the 
Ultramontane party. 


In September of the present year the Old Catho- 
lic party held a Congress at Freiburg. It was con- 
stantly attended by monster audiences, 5,000 per- 
sons being present at the last session. This was 
followed by a conference of the various episcopal 
organizations called by the Old Catholic leaders, 
at Bonn. France, Russia, Germany, England, the 
United States and Greece were represented. The 
main idea was to bring about not merely fraternal 
intercourse but “sacramental communion” among 
the Greeks, Anglican and Episcopal churches, and 
the Old Catholic party. The telegraph reports 
that an agreement was reached on all important 
points of dogma. 


In the meanwhile Bishop Reinkens is arousing 
all Germanv. He has addressed nearly a hundred 
mass-meetings within the last two or three months. 
People of no beliefs, and people who are halting 
on the confines of a dozen different creeds, flock to 
hear him. 


The Bishop arraigns the Church of Rome for 
fostering in the people under its charge the evils 
of “low conscience, priest worship, ignorance and 
superstition.” He is endeavoring to break down 
the arbitrary power of the Church, and destroy its 
influence in politics. The free-thinking German 
is first a German and then a Catholic; and it is not 
strange that a man who, while he clings fast to the es- 
sence of the Catholic religion, boldly throws off the 
Papal yoke of bondage, should become the hero of 
the hour. Ithardlyseems probable that Dr. Déllin- 
gers’s movement, looking toward the “ sacrament- 
al communion ” of three or four Churches, will be of 





much real importance. True unity comes to those 
who seek first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness rather than external union. But the 
Old Catholic party, led by such earnest, practical 
men as Reinkens, looks as if it were destined to 
make itself felt wherever Catholicism is known. 
The Church of Rome is hard hit. Germany 
Switzerland, Austria, Spain, Italy, Mexico, and 
Brazil are rebelling at her dominion and throwing 
off their allegiance. Her temporal power is gone. 
Her spiritual power, though still immensely great, is 
apparently on the decline. What is the meaning 
of it? For hundreds of years it has been a mighty 
instrument in the hands of God in establishing His 
kingdom in this world. As such it is to be 
venerated. And to day,so far as it seeks, not to 
build itself up, but todraw men to Christ, it has 
our respect and reverence. But Churches as well 
as men need judgment and criticism. Need to hum- 
ble themselves before God. If the pope and his 
cardinals should give up their struggle for power 


‘and seek only to glorify God in al! things, their 


fierce fights with their schismatic children would 
have a speedy and peaceful end. K. 
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ONEIDA. 
FINE display of the Aurora Borealis on Saturday 
night (3). 
THE farmers and gardeners are very industrious 
these days harvesting their crops. 


THE boys and girls improved the sunny weather 
ot last week in playing “ Trap-ball.” 


A Mr. Home, brother of the celebrated me- 
dium, made us a short call on Friday (2). He has 
made New York his home during the past five 
years. Although he is not a medium himself, he 
is a full believer in the mediumship of his brother. 


THE educational committee met the other day; 
since which classes have formed for the Misses in 
arithmetic, physical geography, rhetoric and 
composition ; for the young men in Latinand alge- 
bra; also repairs are making in the lecture-room 
at the Seminary, which is to be used as general 
school-room the coming winter. 

Saturday, Oct. 3.—The skies are clear again, 
but the temperature is exceedingly cool. A slight 
frost to be seen this morning. 

The farmers, the gardeners, the florists and the 
artists are bringing the various articles from the 
Fair. Report a fine exhibition of animals on the 
grounds. 

Miss Eliza says the vari-colored bedquilts at- 
tracted a crowd of admirers every day. They 
were pronounced great novelties by all who came. 


Wed. Oct. 7.—Began reading at 6.45, P. M. “In- 
cidents of My Life,” by D. D. Home. 

What next? A gentleman residing a few miles 
north of us misses his beloved daughter; comes to 
the conclusion that she is “lost, strayed or stolen,” 
and calls at the O. C. as a likely place to find her. 
The young lady is eighteen years old—without 
doubt attractive—what more likely than that she 
is here? The unhappy father searches the grounds 
in vain, and leaves soon after, convinced of his mis- 
take. 


Do the readers of the CrrcuLAR ever imagine 
the merry company it takes to mail the papers? 
Although the paperis published on Monday, for our 
own convenience we often print on Saturday, fold- 
ing etc..on Sunday. Consequently, every Saturday 
evening just before meeting closes Mr. Herrick 
announces, 

* There will be a CIRCULAR bee at 7 o’clock to- 


morrow morning—come all who can!” This sen- 
tence is quite stereotyped. 

However, it produces the desired result. A 
goodly number generally respond to the call, 
though to confess the truth, there are some who had 
rather take another nap before breakfast than to 
fold papers. But those who do come are in jovial 
mood. While fifteen or twenty are employed in 
folding, ten or a dozen others sit at a table pasting. 
Miss Emily steps round lively, supplying the fold- 
ers with papers to fold, and the pasters with 
papers to wrap. In half an hour four huge bas- 
kets high heaped with brown packets tightly fold- 
ed, show that our work is done. The exercise, 
and the walk to the house are appetizing. Break- 
fast which follows in a few moments, seems very 
appropriate. 


THE eagles are still our prisoners. A week ago 
a pipe was laid carrying water to the cage. A large 
tub was sunk in the middle of the inclosure, and a 
fountain of water with seven jets, now plays from 
morning till night for the amusement of the 
caged ones. 

The first eagle has lately undergone a painful 
surgical operation. An ugly abscess having formed 
on the toe which got caught in the trap, the doctor 
was called in to lance it. The animal behaved like 
a stoic, allowing the ulcer to be probed to the 
bone, really seeming relieved by it. The wound 
is doing well, though the family are requested 
to keep away from the cage, as spectators make 
him jump about, and that aggravates the sore. 

The eagles are evidently feeling more at home 
with us, and no longer refuse the food thrown in 
for them. 


Mr. C. A. Burt began a series of lectures Sun- 
day evening, on parasitic life. The drawings shown, 
and facts brought out in relation to the beef tape- 
worm and parasites in general, produced a general 
revulsion against dried beef and other food prolific 
of such horrors. The effect will no doubt be bene- 
ficial. 

After the lecture, groups of busy talkers collec- 
ted in the various halls, and a passer-by might have 
heard one say, 

‘‘Let’s have no more uncooked beef,” and a cho- 
rus of a dozen voices respond, “ Never, never!” 

One frightened damsel was heard to remark that 
she should “live on the male fern-root after this!” 


seeds in their pockets—these being among the reme- 
dies prescribed in the lecture. 

Wholesome fruits, thoroughly cooked meats, and 
filtered water, will be popular hereafter, if never 
before. 


AuNT SuSAN teaches the primary school. 

Every day half an hour after breakfast, and half 
an hour after dinner—Richard, Humphrey, Dorr, 
Rutherford, Pierrepont, Ruth and Blanche, go to 
her school. Aunt Susan has a variety of ways of 
interesting them. She has charts beginning with 
the A. B. C’s, and increasing in difficulty to words 
of two syllables, each letter, word or story, hand- 
somely illustrated in attractive colors ; she has a 
large box which contains all the letters of the al- 


which they often amuse themselves in forming 
words ; she has slates and pencils which she gives 
round occasionally when books are tiresome ; she 
has new primers and picture-books ; and above all 
she has a fund of Bible stories to tell them, which 
please their infant minds wonderfully. 

She has had no difficulty, thus far, in making 
them learn. They like to go to her room and hard- 
ly realize that it is a school ; yet they improve all 
the time. She even finds it necessary to hold them 
back—they are so interested and eager to read their 
new books. 





Some days she allows each one to tell a Bible 


and others declared that they should carry pumpkin-. 


phabet, distributed in small pigeon-holes, with - 
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story, in order to test their memory; “ Moses in 
the bulrushes,” “ Joseph and his brethren,” ‘‘ Dan- 
iel in the lions den,” etc., all of which they know 
quite well. The other day she invited Ruth to tell 
astory. Therest all sat round, as much interested 
to listen as if they had not heard it twenty times 
before. She began, and this is 
RUTH’S VERSION OF THE FALL. 

“ Well, Dod he made Adam and Eve out of the 
dust on the dround. And den he put Eve to 
bed a 

“No,” interrupted Pierrepont, always particular 
about details, “ he didn’t put Eve to bed—he put 
Adam to bed.” 

“Not to bed, was it ?” assisted Aunt Susan. 

“No ma’am,” Pierrepont answered, “he put 
Adam to sleep.” Then Ruth continued, 

“QO yes, he put Adam to sleep, and den he took 
a wib out a’ his side, and made a woman and t’was 
Eve. Den he told um to do and live in a flower- 
darden ; and he said they might eat all the apple- 
trees and the pear-trees in the flower-darden, but 
jest the fruit tree—they must’nt eat any of them. 

And den pretty soon the old devil come along 
and telled Eve to eat some off the fruit-tree ; and 
den Eve et some, and told Adam toeat some. And 
when they was a eatin it, they heard Dod a tum- 
min and they dot right behind the bushes. But 
Dod he found em and said, What you been a-doin ? 
And they told him what they’d been a-eatin ; and 
den Dod told um to do out in the world and work 
hard for they’re livin. So they did.” 


TUESDAY evening we discussed in meeting a 
project of moving our laundry down near Joppa, 
twelve miles from its present situation. What 
can be said in favor of so apparently inconvenient 
an arrangement ? 

The answer is—soft water. 

At present we do all our washing with hard 
water, water largely impregnated with lime and 
magnesia. Our laundry soap-bill amounts in a 


~ year to six hundred dollars, and those who have 


superintended the washing at Wallingford where 
the water is soft, think that half the soap can be 
saved here by using soft water. So there is an 
item of three hundred dollars that can be saved 
and will go to pay railroad freight if the laundry is 
moved. 

The hard rubbing that clothes must receive, and 
the length of time it is necessary to keep them in 
the washing-machine, where hard water is used, is 
a great item of expense in wear, which it was 
thought could be very much diminished if soft 
water could be used. 

There are many plans for getting the desired 
water. We can soften our hard water by a chemical 
process which is somewhat slow and expensive. 
It has been suggested to build roofs for the pur- 
pose of catching rain water ; but the long droughts 
to which we are exposed in summer would require 
a very large and expensive cistern, to give us water 
enough for more than two weeks’ washing. 

Then we have consulted engineers as to the ex- 
pediency of boring artesian wells to get the covet- 
ed supply; but they prophesy salt water at the 
depth of five hundred feet, and if fresh water is 
reached below that depth it will probably need pump- 
ing out, which would be expensive. 

Turning toward Fish Creek every thing looks 
easy except the distance! ‘Then we have a rail- 
road al] the way. The soil is sandy, and at a tri- 
fling depth is saturated with the soft water of the 
creek, which is almost perfectly pure. Wells dug 
in that sand are practically inexhaustible. We 
might build our laundry quite near the depot which 
would save carriage. The water would have to be 
pumped and the washing machinery run by steam. 
The work in our present laundry is done by water- 





power. All the items of expense must be well 
considered. 

The meeting appointed a committee of ten per- 
sons, all of sound judgment, who are to consider 
the subject in detail and report at a future session. 


Mrs. C. A. MILLER, whose death we mentioned 
last week, was every body’s friend and every body’s 
favorite. It is difficult to realize that she has left 
us ; the house is so filled with reminders of her in- 
dustry and serving. 


Her bedroom was adjoining that pleasant room 
so well known as the South sitting-room. Here 
most of all we love to come, for every thing is ar- 
ranged just as her tasteful hands placed them a few 
weeks ago. Every morning she swept and dusted 
and put the room in readiness for the many callers 
who were sure to drop in before the day was done. 
The uncarpeted floor is neatly oiled, and this she 
washed often, keeping the room wholesome and 
attractive. Handsome pictures adorn the walls ; 
convenient tables and comfortable seats, books to 
read and dominoes to play with, are still here—all 
of her generous providing for the public comfort 
and pleasure. The one thing missing is—HERSELF. 


Still we like to visit the place. We can not at 
all feel that she has left it. Every moment we sit 
expectant—the doors open and we fancy it is she. 
There is not the least feeling of death associated 
with the locality. Her memory is ever fresh and 
ever joyous. Life and hope aie in our thoughts— 
death and despondency do not enter. Mrs. Miller 
lives in her many good works. 


Calling in the South sitting-room one day last 
week, we found Tirzah and Helen, daughters of 
Mrs. Miller, looking over her wardrobe, cheerfully 
distributing her garments to those who had need, 
and her trinkets as keepsakes to particular 
friends. 


“ We are surprised,”’ said T., ‘‘to find how few 
clothes mother had.” 


“Yet she always dressed with the greatest taste,” 
we remarked. 


“Her presents and things of value all belonged 
to the public,” added Helen. “She kept very few 
trinkets. We find scarcely any thing.” 

And on the same evening her sister, Mrs. Skin- 
ner wrote of her: 

“Charlotte ought to be held up as an example 
of economy. 1 doubt whether there is a woman 
among us, unless it be Mother Noyes, who has less 
valuable clothing or fewer personal effects than she 
had. Her position, especially as one always called 
on to see our best company, would have been a 
good excuse for her having rather an extra ward- 
robe—but she never used her advantage. She was 
pure from embezzlement. She mended very close- 
ly and could make a mean dress like a cheap mus- 
lin or worsted, look very pretty; but she had noth- 
ing costly. 

“She had a great taste for the beautiful, but she 
let it work out in embellishing the Community, and 
not in adorning herself, or filling her room with 
pretty things. . 

“Her recreations were alwayscheap. Instead of 
going to ride she would play croquet. She was 
often urged to go to W. C., or to have some change, 
after her health began failing, but she did not want to 
go without some business besides her ownaftairs. 
She was a fond grandmother, but I don’t know as she 
ever gave her little grandson a present. 

“She was economical for the Community as well 
as for herself—making every thing go as far as it 
would, and drawing on the treasury only when it 
was necessary.” 

And, certainly, when we think of her character, 
so rich in resources for making all around her com- 
fortable and happy, we think it a good ambition 
to become as truly unselfish as was she. 





REMARKS AT A CRITICISM BY J. H. N. 

In a normal, spiritual education—such as we 
get an account of in the New Testament, for in. 
stance, in the case of the apostles—there is first a 
process of external instruction (which went on 
while Christ was with them); then there is a com- 
plete breaking up and separation from this exter- 
nal process. In the case of the disciples this was 
done by the death of Christ. ‘hen followed a 
dark period in which they were all afloat and sup- 
posed the kingdom had gone to nothing. The 
despair of unbelief fell ou them and they were dis- 
posed to go back to their fishing and abandon the 
enterprise in which they had started. That pro- 
cess was, after all, a necessary one. They were 
turned from knowing Christ after the flesh to know- 
ing him after the spirit. They were turned from an 
outward to an inward knowledge of Christ. 


He said to them, “It is expedient that I go 
away, for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come;”’ which might be paraphrased to this :— 
“You will not attain the inward communication if I 
do not make an end of the outward.” This is only 
an example of what seems to be a law of spiritual 
education. In my own experience I went through 
a process just like that. Up to the time when I re- 
ceived the faith of the gospel, I had a great deal of 
external education in the Bible and in spiritual 
truth; but when I received the doctrine of holi- 
ness I was pitched into that terrible experience in 
New York, in which I completely emptied myself 
of all that I had ever believed, and let go of the Bi- 
ble even to get a new hold, and let go of my 
faith in God and Christ to get a new hold. It was 
to me then, as I said just now of the disciples, a 
change from knowing Christ after the flesh to 
knowing him after the spirit. 

This law we see operating in a thousand ways in 
our businesses. It has almost become a by-word 
with‘us that before we get any thing like success 
there must be a death and a resurrection. 

As acomplement of this view of spiritual edu- 
cation, which requires a great revolution to carry 
us from knowing Christ after the flesh to knowing 
him after the spirit, we might add this: that Christ 
did not abandon as lost, all the education and ex- 
perience that the disciples had had in the first stage 
of instruction ; but his promise was that when the 
Spiritof Truthshould come he would lead them into 
all truth and “ bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever he had said ;” and he brought all to 
their remembrance in a spiritual way, which was in- 
finitely more effectual than as first received in the 
personal instruction. Itis my expectation that it 
will be found that in all such experience our previous 
education in Bible-faith will not be lost, but 
that there was real value in it as we have insisted 
all along, and a great deal more value than we have 
any idea of. 





Let us go a little further: The impression has 
been steadily working in my mind for some time 
that some such change as this is now going on in 
the whole Community. We have have had a vast 
amount of instruction : Home-Talks, the “ Berean, ” 
and so forth, and discipline of all kinds during 
what may be called the childhood of the Commu- 
nity ; but it is probable that we shall find by and 
by that pretty much all this will prove to be that 
kind of outward instruction which the disciples 
had before they became spiritual. For my part I 
am under a continual inspiration to go back into 
our writings and history and recall old things, as 
we have done of late. All things that I have spok- 
en are going to be taught afresh by the Spirit of 
Truth, and all that is true in our past writings 
and history is going to come up and be received 
in anew way. All our old doctrines, Salvation 
from Sin, the Second Coming, the Social Theory 
etc., we have received in an outward way; but 
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before we have done with them we shall receive 
them in an inward way, by the teachings of the 
Spirit of Truth. I am praying daily that I may 
have wisdom to help the Spirit to bring things to 
our remembrance that will be useful and edifying. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 





Pror. Newcomb of Washington in a communication 
to Silliman’s Journal calls sharply in question the truth 
of the doctrine so long regarded as established beyond 
controversy, that the period of the earth’s rotation on 
its axis is absolutely invariable. He founds his convic- 
tion on the fact that there are apparent irregularities in 
the motion of the moon which have not been accounted 
for by the gravitation of the known bodies of the solar 
system, and which must either be due to effects of such 
gravitation heretofore overlooked or to undiscovered 
forces, different from gravitation, or finally to irregular 
variations of long period in the length of the sidereal 
day. ‘he first and the second of these propositions he 
considers to be untenable, and it seems, therefore, nec- 
essary to resort to the third. As yet, however, no evi- 
dences of the supposed variability can be adduced, except 
those which are furnished by the moon’s unexplained 
inequalities. Prof. Newcomb suggests, as independent 
tests of the truth of the hypothesis which it is possibie 
to employ, observations of the interior planets, especial- 
ly of their transits, and eclipses of the first satellite of 
Jupiter. The last seemed most likely to be early avail- 
able, and he accordingly brought together all accessible 
observations of these eclipses from 1850 to 1871, by the 
comparison of which he found a change indicated in the 
same direction as that which he had inferred from the 
moon, but only about half as great. Mr. Glasenapp, of 
the Pulkova observatory, who has been engaged in elabo- 
rate study of recent observations of Jupiter’s satellites 
favors Prof. Newcomb’s theory. Assuming the truth of 
this hypothesis, the professor remarks : “The most ex- 
traordinary and sudden change of which we have any 
knowledge, occurred about 1860. The velocity of rota- 
tion, which fur ten or twenty years previous had been 
rather slower than the average, was then suddenly accel- 
erated, so as to cause a subsequent gain of perhaps a 
second per annum, which cuntinued till 1872, The only 
known causes which can affect the rotation of the earth, 
are, first, retardation by the action of the tides, and, 
secondly, acceleration by the contraction consequent on 
couling. To neither of these has there ever been attribu- 
ted an influence at all approaching what would be re- 
quired to produce the changes demanded by this hy- 
pothesis. 

The Utah Mining Fournal gives some remarkable 
statements in regard to the level of the Great Salt Lake. 
The valley was first settled in 1847. ‘The level of the 
lake is now twelve or fourteen feet higher than it was 
then. It began to rise in 1852. By 1858 it had risen 
six feet. From 1856 till 1861 a gradual subsidence took 
place until, in the Fall of 1861 the level was two feet 
below the lowest point reached in 1852; and the lake 
occupied only three-quarters of its usual area. From 
the Spring of 1861 until 1868 there was a steady rise, 
until the surface stood twelve feet above the earlier level, 
and the lake extended its area to once and a half that which 
jt formerly occupied. Since that time the fluctuations 
have been about equal in both directions, the tenden- 
cy on the whole being to gain. The mountain streams, 
it is thought, are steadily enlarging. Thousands of acres 
of farming lands on the eastern and northern shores 
have been submerged, and many square miles of valua- 
ble land still occupied by the farmers will be completely 
inundated should the waters rise but a few inches above 
the level of the last five years, unless protected by 
levees. It will be remembered that while the lake re- 
ceives several large streams, it has no outlet. 


THE NEWS 





Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, is not in a state of 
destitution as reported. 

The Astor Library now contains about 151,000 vol- 
umes of books and pamphlets. 

Weston is making another foolish attempt to walk 
500 miles in six days at the N. Y. Hippodrome. 








The remains of the late Mark Smith, the actor, have 
arrived in New York from Paris. The funeral will take 
place Oct. 11th. 

Chinese agents are purchasing Krupp guns in Ger- 
many and gunpowder in England, in preparation for a 
threatened war with Japan. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, realizing the importance 
of active measures, has gone before the Grand Jury 
and procured indictments for libel against Theodore 
Tilton and F. D. Moulton. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, Oxford Professor of Political 
Economy, is in this country, and has made an address 
to the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce on Financial 
Crises. 

The Carlist movement in Spain is tottering badly 
from a lack of the “ sinews of war.” The troops are 
beginning to mutiny, and Don Carlos himself is report- 
ed to be wounded by one of the mutineers. 

The international rifle-match between the Irish and 
American “teams” at Creedmoor, L. I., resulted in 
favor of the Americans after a close and exciting con- 
test. The score was 934 to 931. The Lord Mayor of 
Dubiin, who also came over with a small party, is hav- 
ing a very pleasant visit in New York and Brooklyn. 

The first annual Congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, convened in New 
York City Oct. 6th. Bishop Potter disapproves the 
Congress and was absent. Dr. Vinton made the open- 
ing address. He stated the object of the Congress to 
be the securing of a broader platform upon which might 
be realized a closer unity of reason and of understand- 
ing as well as unity of the spirit and of the heart. 
Rev. John Cotton Smith read a paper showing the need 
of larger liberty in regard to Doctrine and Ritual. 
Other papers were read and addresses made. 


The National Board of Underwriters has been hold- 
ing meetings to consider the condition of the large cities 
as to the risks of fire, and Chicago is found to be in a 
very bad state. The building laws are defective, the 
fire department of the city is not properly organized, 
and the supply of water is insufficent. The city authori- 
ties have shown little willingness to codperate with the 
Insurance Companies in correcting these things, and 
the Board of Underwriters has therefore issued a notice 
that on the Ist of October it would advise all its in- 
sured members to cease writing policies in Chicago. 
This does not please the property owners there. 





The Zridune publishes a curivus fost mortem article 
on the Radical Club of Boston. It seems that the storm 
of Positivism which gave us all such a shaking, actually 
sent the Radical club to the bottom. They were not 
radical enough for the times. They were all ministers 
and, though “liberal” enough to doubt about Chris- 
tianity and every thing else, they were too “ theological ” 
to keep up with the rush of modern speculation. 
They simply attempted to go back and reproduce the 
Transcendentalism of 30 years ago. Emerson was really 
the inspiration of the club, though he retired from it be- 
fore it came before the public. They were too 
religious to fall into the current of materialism, 
and at the same time too respectable and semi- 
scientific to abandon themselves to spiritualism. So 
they went down in the conflict between these opposite 
surges. It is curious to see the 7ribunme exposing their 
imbecility. That paper was their organ, and has always 
been the organ of the Emerson-and-Margaret-Fuller- 
clique. Ripley was one of them. Has that whole 
clique failed ? 


Doctor Johnson used to say that the habit of looking 
at the best side of things was worth more than a thou- 
sand pounds a year. 


Photographs of F$. H. Noyes for sale at this 
office. Price 25 cts. 

Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

{Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. - 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—-‘‘Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘T'RuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS,. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 








